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GLEN MAKAHONUK 

CUPE members from across Canada, Saskatchewan 
trade unionists, social activists and friends will gather to 
celebrate the life of the late Glen Makahonuk at a memorial 
to be held at 2:00 p.m. on Saturday, September 19 at the 
Adam Ballroom, Delta Bessborough Hotel in Saskatoon. 
Makahonuk was president of CUPE Saskatchewan, an SFL 
vice-president, a labour historian and a tireless social ac- 
tivist. The service will include the unveiling of amonument 
dedicated to Makahonuk and the working class struggle. 
Everyone is welcome. 


COLA WARS 

A Georgia high school student was suspended in 
March for wearing a Pepsi-Cola T-shirt to school on *Coke 
in Education Day." 

Mike Cameron told Associated Press he wore the 


shirtas a joke when Coca-Cola executives came to his high 
school as guest speakers. Coke is a business partner with 
Columbia County schools. Cameron had to take the Pepsi 
shirt off, and he changed it for a Coke shirt later in the day. 
Students were asked to form the letters C-O-K-E for a class 
photo, and Cameron was suspended for one day for “being 
rude and disrespectful and ruining a school picture." 


NEW BOARD MEMBERS 

Briarpatch welcomes several new members to our 
board of directors. They include Cara Banks, Colin Hall, 
Ormond McKague, Darin Milo, Darrell Ortman, and Philip 
Urschel. We thank the retiring board members for their sup- 
port over the years: Marjorie Brown, Rob Gates, Deb 
Hopkins, Guy Marsden, Mike Raine and Dyanna Riedlinger. 


BRIARPATCH SWIM-A-THON 

Do you swim like a fish or paddle like a dog? Either 
way, you'll want to attend our fifth annual Briarpatch Swim- 
a-thon. The action will take place Sunday October 11 at the 
Family YMCA of Regina pool from 5:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
All you have to do is get a pledge form from the Briarpatch 


office, have your friends, neighbours and relatives sponsor 
you to swim, and then swim as far as you can. All the funds 
will go to help keep Briarpatch swimming against the cor- 
porate current. For more information and pledge forms 
please call 525-2949 or come to our office at 2138 McIntyre 
Street. 


OUCH! 

To protest a privatization scheme that would have 
cost the jobs of 300 municipal workers, three union mem- 
bers in Cartago, Colombia had themselves crucified. After 
the three spent 50 hours nailed to their crosses, the city 
cancelled the privatization plan. 
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LETTERS 


Open letter in support of 
self-determination for Quebec 

The escalation of the federal gov- 
ernment’s rhetoric and actions against 
the people of Quebec is a cause for 
alarm. Since the narrow defeat of the 
*yes" side in the 1995 Quebec referen- 
dum, the Liberal government has 
adopted a policy of threats and intimi- 
dation towards Quebec and especially 
the millions of its people who support 
sovereignty. Most recently, the federal 
government has launched a Supreme 
Court challenge to Quebec's right to 
determine its own future. In addition, 
the federal government has suggested 
that Ottawa might refuse to accept a 
majority yes-vote for sovereignty in 
Quebec and that it might support par- 
titioning Quebec or changing its bor- 
ders to allow some anglophone domi- 
nated areas to separate from Quebec. 
This get-tough policy, known in Ottawa 
as “Plan B", is an affront to all who 
believe in the democratic right of peo- 
ples and societies to determine their 
own future. 

Aboriginal peoples and the peo- 
ple of Quebec have raised a series of 
objections to the structure of the fed- 
eral state in Canada. They have insisted 
that they - and they alone - ought to 
have the right to determine their own 
futures. We affirm the democratic right 
of native peoples and the people of 
Quebec to self-determination in a con- 
text free of coercion. Ottawa's anti- 
democratic attempt to dispute this right 
for the people of Quebec must not go 
unopposed. If the federal government 
can deny this right of the people of 
Quebec, they will be in a stronger po- 
sition to deny the right of self-determi- 
nation to aboriginal peoples too. 

Ottawa’s “Plan B" is especially 
ominous given the intervention of the 
Canadian Army in Quebec twice in 
recent memory - in October 1970 (with 
the imposition of the infamous War 
Measures Act) and in the summer of 
1990 at Oka-Kanehsatake. We ought 


not to forget that many of those arrested 
without charges when the federal gov- 
ernment imposed the War Measures 
Act in 1970 were outside Quebec. We 
seek to prevent a repetition of such at- 
tacks on democratic and human rights. 
We call for a complete end to all 
threats and intimidation against the 
right of the Quebec people to determine 
their own future. At the same time, we 
affirm the right of aboriginal self-de- 
termination both in Quebec and the rest 
of Canada. To this end, we commit 
ourselves to an ongoing campaign of 
public actions - letters, statements, 
meetings and events - to prevent the 
subversion of democratic rights. We 
will not tolerate, by our silence, any 
attempt to bully or imprison subordi- 
nated peoples in the name of “national 
unity.” 
signed by 
Judy Rebick, Darrell Tingley, 
Cy Gonick and 71 others. 


If you are interested in signing this 
open letter, contact Gary Kinsman at 
(705) 675-1511 ext. 4221, by email at 
GKinsman@Nickel.Laurentian.ca or 
by writing to Gary Kinsman, Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Laurentian University, Ramsey Lake 
Road, Sudbury ON P3E 2C6. 


Dear Briarpatch, 

I am writing in response to “The 
New Green Alliance" article in the July/ 
August issue. On the whole, it was a 
well-written and interesting article. I 
agree with many of Guy Marsden's 
criticisms of Saskatchewan's NDP 
government. However, I do have one 
major complaint. 

Marsden alludes to “cuts made to 
healthcare? made by the provincial 
government. No such healthcare cuts 
have been made in any budget. In fis- 
cal year 1991-92, Saskatchewan's 
healthcare budget was $1.59 billion. As 
of the most recent provincial budget 
(1998/99), Saskatchewan's healthcare 
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budget was $1.72 billion. This increase 
was made despite massive cuts in trans- 
fer payments from the federal govern- 
ment. The provincial government's 
relatively progressive stance on 
healthcare is reflected by the fact that 
Saskatchewan has more hospital beds 
per capita than any other province. 
Saskatchewan has 6.9 beds per 1,000 
people compared to a national average 
of 4.8 beds. 


loise Charet, Karin Roberts 
E and others are walking across 

Canada bringing attention to 
the planet's ever-diminishing sources 
of clean water. From their homes in 
British Columbia, they intend to walk 
to Ottawa, speaking to media, pub- 
lic officials, and concerned citizens, 
urging them to consider the issue in 
their own communities. Once in Ot- 
tawa, they will urge Parliament to 
protect our water resources. 

*Water is life," says Charet. 
Most people think of water for drink- 
ing. Our society appears to value it 
more as a cheap industrial solvent, 
however. 

For example, Regina used ap- 
proximately 28.5 billion litres of wa- 
ter in 1997. Of this amount, only 
three to five percent was used for 
drinking and cooking. The remain- 
ing consumption is split more or less 
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This is not to say that the 
healthcare system could not use more 
money or that the provincial govern- 
ment has done a perfect job of man- 
aging it. However, no healthcare cuts 
have been made and Saskatchewan 
has the best healthcare system of any 
Canadian province. 

The right-wing myth of provin- 
cial healthcare cuts was concocted 
by Saskatchewan's anti-NDP media. 


by Dan 


are water intensive, using 
about as much water as 
everyone else in the city 
combined. 

An illustration of intensive water 
use is IMC Kalium's potash mines and 
Saskferco's nitrogen fertilizer plant. 
Both operations are located near Belle 
Plaine, between Regina and Moose 
Jaw. Both are serviced by Regina's 
Buffalo Pound water pipeline and both 
have additional water contracts with 
SaskWater. 

Kalium considers its water use 
confidential information. However, 
Sasferco's (as it was then known) 1990 
Updated Project Proposal noted that the 
plant's anticipated water demand 
would be 2.541 billion litres annually. 
The report also noted that, “The water 
allocation to Sasferco and the size of 
pipeline supplying it are less than that 
going to the adjacent Kalium Canada 
Ltd. Potash mine." 

According to this document both 
operations would therefore consume at 
least 5 billion litres of water per year. 
For comparison, the city of Moose Jaw 


t used 6.1 billion litres of water in 1997. 
. On the residential side, water is ar 


Water, Water, 


Everywhere... 
The Trans-Canada Water Walk. 


Pra rersOntet 


I find it ironic, that this myth is being 
perpetrated in the same issue of 
Briarpatch as Bruce Allen’s article 
chastising Conrad Black. 

I hope that the New Green Alli- 
ance is sufficiently principled not to 
attempt to score political points by us- 
ing the lies being spread by Conrad 
Black’s press. 

Erin Weir 
Regina, SK 


used primarily in toilets, bathing and 
laundry. Industry uses water in a va- 
riety of applications, including dis- 
solving and transporting effluent. 

While industry appears heavily 
reliant on water resources, certain in- 
dustries damage the watersheds we 
all rely on. 

For example, last summer 
Charet spent seven weeks in a maxi- 
mum-security prison for protesting a 
logging company whose clearcuts 
were destroying the Slocan Valley 
watershed. And though the destruc- 
tion of a B.C. watershed may seem 
like a distant and unrelated occur- 
rence, we prairie dwellers all live 
downstream and may very well end 
up affected. 

In the end Charet’s plea is for 
people to see water as more than a 
cheap solvent, and to demand that 
governments regulate corporate wa- 
ter consumption and activity around 
watersheds. If this is not done soo 


we permanently risk losing his abun- 
us S 


Threatened with Closure 


Community members have organized to fight the closure 


by 


bourhoods have been threatened 
with closure because of shortfalls in 
library funding. Though no definite 
decision has yet been ` 
made public, the library 
administration has re- 
peatedly cited closure of 
the Prince of Wales 
Branch, Connaught 
Branch and Albert 
Branch as a money-sav- 
ing option for the cash- 
strapped public library 
system. 

The Library board 
blames the elimination of 
the business tax by 
Regina City Council for 
the funding crisis. City 
Council, which has an 
arms-length responsibil- 
ity for the public library 
system, apparently anticipated that the 
effects of eliminating the business tax 
would be offset by provincial govern- 
ment payments of grants-in-lieu of 
taxes on its properties in the city. How- 
ever, though the 1998 provincial budget 
did include grants-in-lieu of property 
taxes, those grants fail to compensate 
entirely for the loss of business tax rev- 
enues. 

Inner city residents want the li- 
brary board to address the budget prob- 
lems in a way which does not impact 
library users who are among the most 
needy of Regina residents. The inner 
city branch libraries are already the 
smallest and least costly branches to 
operate, have the fewest hours of serv- 
ice - and many would say because of it 


he three public library branches 
in Regina’s inner city neigh- 


4 


of inner city libraries. 


Brenda 


- the inner city libraries play a large 
role in the lives of community residents. 
They deliver a number of children's 
programs, have excellent book lending 
collections for children and adults, pro- 


These posters were made by the ETT children at 
the Child Care Co-op on College Avenue. The staff and 
children often use the books and programs at this 


Prince of Wales branch. 
photo: George Manz 


vide reference services, and provide a 
point of access to the larger library 
system. 

Because patrons of these library 
branches are among the poorest and 
least mobile of Regina residents, clos- 
ing them will certainly reduce public 
access to books and other quality learn- 
ing resources and opportunities. That 
reduced access is not just an inconven- 
ience, but for many residents, and for 
children, youth and seniors in particu- 
lar, it is a real loss of an opportunity to 
develop and to exercise a level of lit- 
eracy which improves the quality of 
both individual and community life. 

It is important to everyone to 
maintain accessible library services in 
the inner city. As we know, no com- 


Robertson 


munity exists in isolation and the state 
of Regina's inner city affects the city’s 
overall social and business well-being. 
A thriving inner city experiences a 
lower rate of crime, is an affordable 
and appealing residential 
area, and supports busi- 
ness and commercial de- 
velopments which benefit 
the city as a whole. 

Community members 
from the Connaught and 
Prince of Wales branch 
neighbourhoods are organ- 
izing and have joined 
forces to fight closure of 
the libraries. They are 
working to raise public 
awareness of the threat to 
the libraries and are lob- 
bying library board mem- 
bers and municipal and 
provincial members of 
government. Petitions are 
circulating, letters are being written, 
and public meetings are being held. A 
public discussion of the future of the 
libraries will be held Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 16 at 7 p.m. at the Core-Ritchie 
Centre in Regina. You can also sup- 
port the libraries by lobbying members 
of the Public Library Board, Regina 
City Council, and members of the pro- 
vincial government to ensure that li- 
brary services continue to be accessi- 
ble to residents of Regina's inner city. 
For further information, contact 
Brenda Robertson at 757-0091 or Julie 
Atter at 352-1778. 


Brenda Robertson is one of many in- 
ner city residents working to maintain 
neighbourhood library services. 
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The Parkland Institute 


Taking on the Fraser Institute. 


bayer Grioleleinagn 


any Canadians are familiar with the 

M Institute and the C.D. Howe In- 

stitute, since the news is constantly pep- 

pered with facts, statistics and opinions generated 

by these think-tanks. Their research has been used 

to support cuts to social programs by federal and 

provincial governments. Their quest for smaller 

government and lower taxes has been taken up by 

the Reform Party and the Conservative government 
of Ontario. 

The statistics and surveys assembled by these 
institutes are usually presented in the news as or- 
thodoxy, authoritative truth determined by inde- 
pendent, learned economists and political scientists. 
But in fact, these institutes are mainly funded by corpora- 
tions that stand to gain enormously if government has less 
power, corporate taxes are lower, and health care, educa- 
tion and justice programs are privatized. 

So how can this sort of propaganda be countered? How 
can people who believe in the benefits of universal health 
care, public education, strong social programs, and gov- 
ernment that has the power to curtail powerful private in- 
terests get the message out? 

In Alberta, a group of citizens got together and estab- 
lished The Parkland Institute. Based at the University of 
Alberta in Edmonton, Parkland is primarily a research net- 
work dedicated to producing well-founded ideas and data 
that support the need for a strong public sector and pro- 
active, truly democratic governments in Alberta and Canada. 
A coalition of citizens at large, unions, professional asso- 
ciations, churches, and academics, Parkland is funded by 

annual fees from over 800 members, as well as donations 
and grants from a number of organizations and individuals. 

Gordon Laxer, a professor of political economy at the 
University of Alberta, one of the original founders of the 
Parkland and now chairperson of the board, believes or- 
ganizations like The Parkland Institute are essential if Ca- 
nadians are to counter the relentless propaganda issued by 
corporate-funded institutes. 

“These well-heeled institutes have budgets of over $2 


Steward 


million per year and as a result they have had an enormous 
and detrimental impact on public policy in Canada and 
Alberta in the past two decades," says Laxer. 

At this point the Parkland is only three years old, but 
already it has made an impact. Last year Parkland co-pub- 
lished Shredding the Public Interest, in which economist 
and former provincial government advisor Kevin Taft clearly 
explained how the Alberta government inflated spending 
figures on social programs so it could impose drastic, but 
unnecessary, cuts. The book, released just before Premier 
Ralph Klein called the 1997 provincial election, was an 
overnight sensation. Thirteen thousand copies were even- 
tually sold and Taft's thesis was widely discussed in news- 
papers, talk shows, and at political meetings all over the 
province. Even the staunchly conservative business maga- 
zine The Economist conceded that Taft had a point: *Mr. 
Taft may be right ... Maybe the whole ‘Klein Revolution’ 
as itis called, was unnecessary." Premier Klein's Conserva- 
tives won the election handily everywhere in the province 
except Edmonton. But without Shredding the Public Inter- 
est the pre-election debate would have been much more 
muted. 

*[n a place like Alberta where the neo-conservative 
ideology is so strong, we desperately need other voices that 
give people other points of view. That's why The Parkland 
Institute is so important," says Bob Settle, a staff member 
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of the Alberta and NWT Conference of the United Church 
and a member of the Parkland board. 

In November 1997, internationally acclaimed essayist 
and novelist John Ralston 
Saul gave the keynote ad- 
dress to a Parkland confer- 
ence entitled “Globaliza- 
tion, Corporatism and De- 
mocracy: Alberta and 
Canada.” Seven hundred 
people attended the sold out 
event and many others had 
to be turned away. The next 
night Saul appeared in 
Calgary under the auspices 
of The Parkland Institute 
and that event was also sold 
out. Two hundred and eight 
people with a variety of political beliefs attended the con- 
ference itself. Many of them were looking for new ideas 
and information that could be useful in assessing the cur- 
rent economic and political environments. 

Last April Parkland hosted a conference on “The Ca- 
nadian Advantage: Public Health Care” at which activists 
and academics such as Ralph Nader, Maude Barlow and 
Colleen Fuller shared their insights and knowledge with 
participants. 

Over the next year Parkland will be co-publishing 
Contested Classrooms, a book that examines the restruc- 
turing of education in Alberta, and Globalization and the 
Future of Rural Communities. Other research projects in- 
clude a study on the possible privatization of Edmonton 
Power, the minimum wage in Alberta, a comparison of the 
economies and quality of life indicators in British Colum- 
bia and Alberta, and the Alberta government’s giveaway of 
the province’s natural resources. 

Another conference is planned for November 13-14 in 
Edmonton. U.S. author David Korten, whose many books 
include When Corporations Rule the World, will be the 
keynote speaker. 

Annual membership in The Parkland Institute is $30. 
Cheques can be sent to The Parkland Institute, 11044-90th 
Ave., Edmonton, AB T6G 2E1. Phone: (403) 492-8558. 
Since membership fees are an important source of funding 
for the Parkland, your support is important. And, of course, 

the more members we have, the more likely governments, 
the private sector and the media are to pay attention. Mem- 
bership also entails certain benefits. Members can vote for 
candidates vying for a seat on the Board of Directors. They 
also receive The Post, our regular news and opinion forum. 
Members also receive a 25 percent discount on the Insti- 
tute’s published reports and on conference fees. 

In his book Reflections of a Siamese Twin: Canada at 


the End of the Twentieth Century, John Ralston Saul writes: 
“The real threat is the normalization of the corporatist mind- 
set in public debate and in the public sector. So long as that 
exists we will find it impos- 
sible to have any sort of se- 
rious debate about the pub- 
lic good. Petty corruption 
has always existed and al- 
ways will. Buta democracy 
cannot function if its inter- 
nal structures are co-opted 
by interest groups. That is 
endemic corruption. Until 
the citizenry deal with it, 
they will not be able to re- 
4 cuperate their role as the 
source of political legiti- 
macy.” 

At The Parkland Institute, recuperation is already 
underway. 


vo. Xs is the 
"GET LOST" Igok 
by Ralph Klein, 
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Gillian Steward is a Calgary-based freelance writer, jour- 
nalist and broadcaster and member of The Parkland Insti- 
tute 5 Board of Directors. 


525-9147 
13th &; Robinson 


Fresh COD, Live LOBSTER, Fresh 
SOLE, Atlantic SCALLOPS, Fresh 
SALMON, Jumbo SHRIMPS, Fresh 
PICKEREL, King CRAB Legs, Fresh 
WHITEFISH, HALIBUT Steaks, Smoked 
SALMON, Salt or Pickeled HERRING, 
Rainbow TROUT, Smoked GOLDEYE, 
Red SNAPPER, & MUCH MORE! 


DROP IN SOON! 
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MMT Fuel 
Additive Scandal 


The fiasco represents Jean Chrétien 5 free trade 
chickens come home to roost. 


by Ken 


6 GAs far as the government is concerned, 
the truth is that MMT can gum up the 
OBD [On-Board Diagnostic] systems. 

That can cause more air pollution, which is 

bad for the health of Canadians ... Using the 

precautionary principle in terms of erring on 
the side of human health and the environment, 

MMT should be banned.” 

- Tony Clark, Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter, Environmental Protection Service, Envi- 
ronment Canada, testifying before The Standing Senate 
Committee on Energy, The Environment and Natural Re- 
sources, February 4, 1997. 


Chrétien, for one of the few times since its election in 

1993, acted to “err” on the side of human health and the 
environment. Using its trade powers to restrict the use in 
Canada of the neuro-toxic gasoline additive MMT 
(methylcyclopenta-dienyl manganese tricarbonyl), Parlia- 
ment passed a law restricting the import and interprovin- 
cial transport of MMT. 

Within days the U.S. multinational Ethyl Corp., the 
sole supplier of MMT in Canada, invoked the “expropria- 
tion" clause ofthe investment chapter of NAFTA to sue the 
government for 350 million Canadian dollars for damages 
and lost income. With the NAFTA agreement working ex- 
actly as it was designed to, the pressure of significant po- 
tential public liability mounted on the federal government 
and on July 20, 1998, they backed down, settling out of 
court before the NAFTA arbitration panel could rule. 


I: early April 1997, the Liberal government of Jean 


Traynor 


In a final cruel irony, the US$13 million compensation 
payment to Ethyl (one of this century's true environmental 
villains) for lost profits and legal costs exceeds the total 
1998 Environment Canada budget for Enforcement and 
Compliance programs of 16.9 million Canadian dollars. 

With all we know about lead, manganese and other 
heavy metal poisoning, why are we running one more col- 
lective experiment with our kids when safer alternatives to 
MMT exist and are widely used in the U.S.? How did we 
end up in this sorry situation? The answer is a long and 
involved, but ultimately very instructive, little Canadian vi- 
gnette. 

This story has two basic themes. On the one hand we 
have to go back to the 1920s and trace the role of Ethyl 
Corp. in bringing us first lead anti-knock gasoline addi- 
tives and then MMT. One more episode in the life and death 
drama brought to us by “Big Oil” and “Big Auto” in North 
America. On the other hand we need to go back to Novem- 
ber 1993, when the Chrétien government-to-be worked so 
hard to flip-flop on its election Red Book pledge and make 
sure NAFTA came to Canada. 


SIR MMC M sd 
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In the beginning... 


In 1923, lead was introduced into gasoline by the Ethyl 
Corporation, a joint venture of General Motors, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, and DuPont. The toxicity of lead had 
been well established for 100 years, but GM wanted to put 
lead in gas in order to compete with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. GM had developed a more powerful gasoline engine 
than Ford, but the engine tended to “knock” because of its 
higher compression. Lead stopped the knocking. Ethanol, 
made from agricultural crops, could have done the job. But 
ethanol occupies up to ten percent of the gas tank and the 
oil companies were not about to give away that share of 
their market to U.S. farmers. Instead they chose to put a 
few drops of lead into each gallon. 

On May 20, 1925, the U.S. Public Health Service con- 
vened a conference to examine the potential public health 
dangers posed by leaded gasoline. (More than was done 
when MMT was introduced into Canada in the 1970s for 
use in unleaded fuels). At the conference, a parade of re- 
search scientists and public health officials testified that 
lead is an accumulative poison; that dust is the form of lead 

most likely to cause acute lead poisoning; that lead poison- 
ing, when not fatal, causes “intellectual irritability and dys- 
function”; that lead penetrates the placenta and affects the 
unborn; and that there are no easily recognizable symp- 
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toms of slow lead poisoning. 

Dr. Yandell Henderson of Yale University summarized 
the conference this way: “We have in this room, I find, two 
diametrically opposed conceptions. The men engaged in 
industry, chemists, and engineers, take it as a matter of 
course that a little thing like industrial poisoning should not 
be allowed to stand in the way of a great industrial ad- 
vance. On the other hand, the sanitary experts take it as a 
matter of course that the first consideration is the health of 
the people.” The debate continues to this day. 

An explosion at a Standard Oil refinery in New Jersey 
in 1923 killed several workers and severely injured many 
others exposing the dangers of high lead levels. But were 
there problems caused by low lead concentrations? To an- 
swer that question the U.S. Surgeon General convened a 
task force. A year later it gave leaded gasoline a clean bill 
of health. Fifty years later historians found that Ethyl had 
used its partners' considerable clout to manipulate public 
opinion and interfere in the fact finding process. Ethyl ar- 
gued that since leaded gasoline had been used for two years 
and no problems had appeared, it was clearly safe. 

By 1940 the majority of all gasoline had lead in it. 
Thirty-five years later the EPA reduced the allowable level 
of lead in gasoline because it interfered with the efficient 
workings of catalytic converters. Finally, in the 1980s the 
overwhelming evidence of lead-associated damage in chil- 
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dren’s nervous systems led to the phasing out of lead in 
gasoline in the U.S. and Canada. Ethyl fought every step of 
the way. When lead was banned in U.S. gasoline, Ethyl 
continued to sell its product overseas and turned to MMT 
to try to replace the lead revenue stream. 

Between 1926 and 1985, when the U.S. Congress out- 
lawed leaded gasoline, seven million metric 
tons of lead dust (15.4 billion pounds) blew 
out of automobile exhausts and into the en- 
vironment. In Third World nations, the 
massive lead poisoning continues. Lead lev- 
els along roads in Nigeria are reaching 7,000 
parts per million, about 15 times greater than 
the level required to be designated a toxic 
Superfund site in the U.S. In Mexico City, 
half the children tested have dangerous lev- 
els of lead. 

What is wrong with a society which 
says the evidence is overwhelming, we won’t 
subject our kids to this form of legalized 
poisoning any longer and then lets Ethyl and 
other corporations go on poisoning kids around the world? 
As recently as 1997 Ethyl lead anti-knock products were 
14 percent of sales and 43 percent of operating profits. In 
1996 they generated 59 percent of operating profits and in 
1995 generated 74 percent! And now they want us to repeat 
the same sad saga but with a different heavy metal, manga- 
nese, a proven neuro-toxin. 

If MMT was a new product which had not been sold 
in the U.S., it would have to prove it was safe. Because it 
has been around for a while, even though significant long- 
term health studies have not been done, the onus is on its 
critics to prove it is harmful. It seems precaution has no 
virtue when it comes to the corporate bottom-line. 

The only major difference from the 1920s is that the 
auto giants are no longer in lock-step with the oil company 
interests. Taking a page from an Environmental Defense 
Fund campaign, GM Canada has written to all the major 
oil refiners in Canada asking them to voluntarily refrain 
from using MMT. A number of them already sell MMT- 
free gas in some markets. They are also actively trying to 
drum up support for this campaign from NGOs across 
Canada. 

The oil industry on the other hand, together with the 
governments of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and 
Quebec who challenged the federal legislation under the 
Canadian Agreement on Internal Trade, are blunt. Alain 
Perez of the Canadian Petroleum Products Institute puts it 
this say, “Our first priority is getting rid of federal legisla- 
tion that uses its jurisdiction over interprovincial trade to 
get at the formulation of auto fuels.” With global warming 
heating up as a political issue and bad air in major cities 
across Canada this past summer stimulating a serious look 
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A government 
bill approved by 
the Parliament of 
Canada has been 
vetoed by Ethyl 
Corp. of Virginia. 


at why sulphur levels in Canadian gasoline are so much 
higher than in the U.S., the oil companies have a lot to lose 
if public health becomes an important issue for the federal 
government. 

Most of the industrialized world does not use MMT as 
an octane-enhancer in gasoline. It is banned in many of the 
most smog-prone areas of the U.S., 
including California and much ofthe 
Eastern Seaboard. Eighty-five percent 
of U.S. oil refiners have confirmed 
that they are not currently using 
MMT. So alternatives clearly exist 
and they would not be that expensive. 
If the petroleum companies pass on 
the cost of replacing MMT with other 
additives, it will cost drivers money: 
an estimated average of $5 annually 
for a driver who goes 16,000 kilome- 
tres a year. That cost can be compared 
to the cost of replacing spark plugs 
early, or replacing an oxygen sensor 
for something in the neighbourhood of $250 ifthe auto com- 
pany claims are true. And we get better air as a bonus. It 
seems a no-brainer, but the post-NAFTA world is not that 
straight forward. Which brings us back to Jean Chrétien 
and NAFTA. 


Back To NAFTA 


If NAFTA did not exist, MMT would still be banned 
in Canada. If Ethyl felt aggrieved it would have to con- 
vince the U.S. government to go to bat for it with the Cana- 
dian government or sue in a Canadian court. But in a Cana- 
dian court a judge can balance property rights with the public 
interest, something glaringly absent from NAFTA delib- 
erations. 

Canada is now far down the road of de-regulated trade 
and investment, having signed three trade agreements with 
major consequences for this country: The Canada-U.S. free 
trade agreement, NAFTA, and the 1994 GATT-WTO agree- 
ments. We also have free trade agreements with Chile and 
Israel, and have signed or are negotiating bilateral invest- 
ment agreements with 59 countries. Given that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of foreign direct investment in Canada 
comes from the U.S., the most significant investment treaty 
for Canada is the investment chapter of NAFTA, known as 
Chapter 11. But not coincidentally, this precedent setting 
approach first used in NAFTA after being rejected by 
Canada in the FTA negotiations, is the model for the con- 
troversial Multilateral Agreement on Investment. 

The current Canadian era of de-regulated trade and 
investment has been a decade ofthe systematic weakening 
of green laws; the elimination of public rights of participa- 
tion in environmental decision-making; increasing unwill- 
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ingness of governments to accept responsibility for envi- 
ronmental protection; and radical cuts to environmental and 
natural resource ministry budgets. This is no coincidence. 
The trade agreements have targeted environmental protec- 
tion laws and policies by constraining government powers 
to manage resources and set standards. The constraints are 
in the FTA/NAFTA limitations on managing the levels of 
export of resources and the NAFTA and GATT 1994 chap- 
ters on Technical Barriers to Trade and Sanitary and 
Phytosanitary Standards. The agreements’ designation of 
international standard setters further undermine domestic 
standards. FTA and GATT trade dispute panel decisions 
on environmental and health issues have all favoured trade 
over domestic standards, requiring the standards to be 
changed or eliminated. 

But probably one of the most dangerous provisions of 
NAFTA is its “expropriation” clause, targeted at a corrupt 
Mexican judicial system the negotiators now say, which 
provides to investors an unconditional right to compensa- 
tion for expropriation of an investment or for “measures 
having equivalent effect.” It goes beyond national treatment 
since even measures applied to both foreign and domestic 
investors could give rise to a claim for compensation by the 
foreign one. It extends “expropriation” claims beyond what 
is compensable in Canadian domestic law with no balanc- 
ing of the public interest in resource conservation, human 
health and safety, or any other purpose, in determining 
whether compensation is payable and to what extent. 

NAFTA provides for expropriation through tribunals 
without public scrutiny, appeals, or interventions. The se- 
crecy and broad powers of trade dispute panels are anti- 
democratic as the capacity of governments to legislate is 
squelched. The investment protection expropriation panels 
add the additional burden that governments must pay huge 
amounts to act in accordance with domestic public interest 
policies or even constitutional law such as constitutional 
aboriginal rights. The chilling effect of adding investor com- 
pensation payments to every sector of public interest legis- 
lation is considerable. 

For all intents and purposes NAFTA gives corporate 
interests a form of veto power over creative public policy. 
Not surprisingly, Ethyl used it. As Dalton Camp wrote in 
the Toronto Star on July 29, 1998, this “is a bizarre epi- 
sode in Canada's own history - a government bill approved 
by the Parliament of Canada has been vetoed by Ethyl Corp. 
of Virginia.” 

It didn’t have to be this way. In late November 1993, 
Jean Chrétien and his Liberal Party ran against the Mulroney 
legacy and won hands down. In that election campaign they 
pledged in their famous Red Book that if the Labour and 
Environmental Side Agreements did not protect Canadian 
interests, a Chrétien government would not pass the order- 
in-council necessary to make NAFTA law in Canada. This 
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was important because NAFTA was still before the U.S. 
Congress and drafts of Clinton’s implementing legislation 
contained language that might force Chrétien to actually 
carry through on his election promise. 

In an unprecedented move, before he was even offi- 
cially sworn in as Prime Minister, Chrétien sent his pri- 
mary fixer, Eddie Goldenberg, to Washington to implore 
the Clinton administration to tone down the implementing 
legislation. Working out of a hotel room, because officially 
the Liberal Party operative could not use the Canadian 
Embassy facilities, Goldenberg was successful at getting 
the worst aspects of the legislation changed. The rest, as 
they say, is history. 

The Ethyl/MMT fiasco represents Jean Chrétien’s free 
trade chickens come home to roost. And it is a sobering 
reminder of just how far this government has moved away 
from acting in our collective interests. There is apparently 
no room on “Team Canada” any more for public health or 
the precautionary principle or plain old fashioned public 


interest. 


Ken Traynor works as a researcher for the Canadian En- 
vironmental Law Association with responsibility for their 
trade and environment program. 
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Jane Akre and Steve Wilson outside the Fox-owned Tampa Bay TV station . 


Bovine Growth Hormone has been banned in many 
countries because of human health concerns. The 
hormone, which induces higher milk production in 
cows, is widely used on much of the dairy herd in the 
U.S. An exposé that shows how far the mainstream 
media will go to cover-up for their corporate friends. 


LAT SE CATO, MTL S © iM 


killed when the special interest of a news organization (or one of its 

friends or advertisers) ended up being more important than the public 
interest. I just found out the hard way that I was wrong. There is some- 
thing much, much worse - and it’s something that should concern all of 
us because, with corporate owners controlling more and more news- 
rooms, what happened to me and my investigative reporting partner 
(and wife) Jane Akre will happen again. 


ES to think there was nothing worse than seeing a good story 
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he investigative reports on the 
dangers of Bovine Growth Hor- 

Æ mone(BGH) we produced were 
not killed by FOX Television. Instead, 
as we explain in a lawsuit we filed ear- 
lier this year, FOX managers and their 
lawyers ordered us to distort, twist, and 
slant the story and threatened us with 
immediate dismissal if we would not 
broadcast material we knew to be false 
and misleading. 

As we allege in our claim, when 
we refused to comply, FOX threatened 
to fire us within 48 hours and a senior 
manager told us he'd just get another 
reporter to do it his way after we were 
gone. When we said we'd file a formal 
complaint with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission (FCC) if that hap- 
pened, we were not fired, but were each 
offered very large cash settlements to 
go away and keep quiet about the story 
and how it was handled. 

All of these details and written 
documentation, including scripts, con- 
tracts, settlement offers - everything in 
our legal complaint - you can read for 
yourself at our website at 
www.foxBGHsuit.com 

FOX managers refused to kill the 
story because word might leak out that 
they bowed to pressure applied by 
Monsanto and the dairy and grocery 
industry, all good sponsors on the FOX 
station. Monsanto, which manufac- 
tures the drug under the brand name 
Posilac, directed its efforts to kill the 
story to former Republican operative 
and now-FOX News chief Roger Ailes. 
Then, over the course of nine months 
last year, we were ordered to write and 
re-write the scripts again and again - 
more than 73 times in all. 

You should know there was never 
any claim that we or anyone working 
with us ever acted outside the highest 
ethical standards of good investigative 
reporting. And neither are there any 
issues about trespass or hidden cam- 
eras or pretending to be somebody else 
to get inside information - we did none 
of those things. 

More importantly, at no time ever 
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was there even a single error of fact 
found in our reporting. We provided 
literally binders chock-full of solid 
documentation to support virtually 
every sentence and to show how some 
of what we were ordered to report was 
demonstrably wrong. 

Little of that mattered, as we were 
repeatedly told. “It’s not whether the 
facts are true, it was how they are pre- 
sented.” And, as we also quoted the 
FOX general manager in our lawsuit 
as saying, “We paid $3 billion for these 
television stations, we'll decide what 
the news is. The news is what we tell 
you it is.” 

After we stood up to being fired, 
turned down not one but two offers of 
easy money to shut up and go away, 
and all those re-writes didn’t wear us 
down, we were told we were being sus- 
pended without pay but ordered to keep 
re-writing scripts even though we found 
ourselves locked out of our offices and 
the computers that held much of our 
information. 

We did write those final two 
scripts - both the honest version we 
wanted to report, and the version FOX 
insisted on telling. Both are attached 
to our suit and available on the web, 
along with our objections detailed 
point-by-point in the FOX-mandated 
script. 

Finally, after struggling nearly a 
year to tell the story fairly and hon- 
estly, we were advised we were being 
dismissed without cause pursuant to a 
window option in our contract. FOX’s 
own lawyer contradicts that phoney 
claim in a letter (which you can 
also review on the web) where she 
writes that, although FOX had the 
right to dismiss us without cause, 
“there were definite reasons for the 
decision that was made.” She goes 
on to explain that we were really 
dismissed due to our “pattern of 
responding to direction with 
rancor, argument and personal at- 
tacks on the lawyers and editors.” 

Our legal claim is that the 
“rancor and argument” which en- 


sued when we were ordered to lie on 
television - along with our statement 
to FOX management that we would 
complain to the FCC if the station re- 
sorted to illegal conduct in broadcast- 
ing news known to be false and mis- 
leading - that those were the real rea- 
sons we were ultimately fired. Fortu- 
nately, Florida - where we worked for 
FOX-owned WTVT Channel 13 in 
Tampa - has a whistle-blower law that 
makes that illegal. 

Ultimately, the FOX manager who 
fired us made good on his claim to get 
another reporter to tell it his way. He 
brought in a junior reporter from his 
old station in High Point, North Caro- 
lina and that individual had little trou- 
ble broadcasting some of the same lies 
and distortions we refused to report. 
We intend to bring the matter to the 
attention of the FCC and ask for a full 
investigation of whether the public in- 
terest is being served by broadcasters 
who act in that manner. 

In any event, all of us in the news 
business should consider that this kind 
of conduct by business people mas- 
querading as journalists could well be 
the next step down the road to a type 
of journalism nobody can trust or rely 
upon. 

Jane and I would be happy to 
share anything we have with any read- 
ers who may want to pursue the origi- 
nal story we were trying to tell or just 
to share their opinions and suggestions. 


Steve Wilson can be reached by e-mail 
at: wilson@foxBGHsuit.com 
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The CANDU Way 


Why the Canadian government has moved fiscal 
heaven and earth to prop up the nuclear industry. 


by 


Sumita 


Dux 


(with files from Elizabeth May & Kristen Ostling) 


isasters known only by 
one name - Hiroshima, 
Nagasaki, Chernobyl - 


have burned a horrifying legacy of 
shame into the memories of all na- 
tions of the world. Yet, recent busi- 
ness deals make it apparent that the 
lessons of these tragedies have yet 
to be learned by the Canadian gov- 
ernment. 

With two nuclear reactors 
under construction in China, 
(funded by $1.5 billion in Cana- 
dian tax-payers’ money), and an- 
other potential reactor to be built 
near a Turkish fault-line, the Ca- 
nadian government continues to 
show questionable judgement in its efforts to sell one of the 
most poorly designed and dangerous Canadian products in 
existence: the CANDU nuclear reactor. 

The Chrétien government has ignored Canada’s own 
environmental laws, used our hard-earned money, and in- 
vested in unstable financial situations to urge governments 
with dismal human rights records to buy CANDUs. Princi- 
ples which most Canadians expect our government to up- 
hold, however minimally, have been compromised to en- 
able the reactor deals to occur. 


CANDU Won’t Do 

CANDU stands for CANadian Deuterium Uranium 
reactor, a play on the North American boast of capability, 
“can do.” That’s ironic when one considers the damage they 
can do and what our federal government will do to get some- 
one - anyone - to buy them. 


of course We 
have RULES!! 
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Thus far CANDU reactors have landed in India, Ro- 
mania, South Korea, China, Pakistan, Taiwan and Argen- 
tina. 

The Canadian reactor has proven to be a long-term 
liability. On the home front, the government is having a 
hard time explaining its dogged determination to sell a dan- 
gerous commodity to other nations: a commodity which 
degrades the environment, never recovers its costs, and can 
be used to help start a nuclear weapons program. 

Last year a U.S. consulting firm reported that mis- 
management and operational incompetency were a major 
safety concern at several Ontario reactors. Ontario Hydro 
announced that it would be shutting down seven of the 20 
reactors in Ontario. Quebec's Gentilly-2 reactor needs ap- 
proximately $500 million to repair its worn down pressure 
tubes. The Point Lepreau Nuclear Generating Station in 
New Brunswick is in such poor condition it has been shut 
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down for extensive repairs. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. (AECL), a heavily sub- 
sidized crown corporation with a mandate to promote and 
sell CANDUs, has not received an order for a new domes- 
tic reactor since 1978. 

That’s why it is fighting tooth and nail to keep the 
nuclear industry in Canada alive by selling CANDUs else- 
where. 

The federal government, and more specifically the brain 
trust in the Prime Minister’s office, has moved fiscal heaven 
and earth to prop up the Canadian nuclear industry. This 
includes active participation in AECL’s overall sales ef- 
forts and special financial deals. The environment, poor 
economies, authoritarian governments, human rights abuse, 
nuclear proliferation: these obstacles have not discouraged 
the Chrétien government from ensuring the show goes on. 


The China Deal 
In late 1996, the Canadian government and AECL 


struck a CANDU deal with China, a country with an atro- 
cious human rights record. 

Finance Minister Paul Martin and then-International 
Trade Minister Art Eggleton signed a federal loan guaran- 
tee of $1.5 billion to China for the construction of two re- 
actors. The loan was the largest government-backed loan 
in Canadian export history and was ratified without any 
departmental review. 

In practical terms, that means Canadians are paying 
for a nuclear reactor to be built in China, without any pub- 
lic review or debate. 

Most Canadians probably never knew they could af- 
ford to lend $1.5 billion to help China buy a nuclear reac- 
tor. 

Furthermore, when the Chinese were stalling during 
negotiations, the Chrétien government decided to sweeten 


the deal by promising that the project would not be subject 
to the same environmental review which other federally 
funded projects outside Canada are subject to. 

“Anne McLellan confirmed that they wanted to reas- 
sure their customers in China that the environmental as- 
sessment process wouldn’t apply,” says Elizabeth May, 
Executive Director of the environmental group Sierra Club 
of Canada. 

Sierra Club has launched a lawsuit against the federal 
government for its failure to provide proper environmental 
review of the Chinese CANDU deal, and the back-handed 
way in which it was avoided. 

“They had a cabinet meeting on the evening of No- 
vember 6,” says May. “They entered the new regulation 
with the force of law the very next day. It didn’t get listed in 
the Canada Gazette or any other public registry although it 
was enforced as law November 7. Nothing was listed pub- 
licly until November 27, which was the day after they signed 
the deal in Shanghai.” 

May says that if any project needs an environmental 
assessment, surely it is the construction of a nuclear reac- 
tor. As far as trying to appease the Chinese government by 
foregoing the environmental review, May says, if other coun- 
tries “don’t want us to do an environmental assessment of 
how our money is spent, they don’t have to take our money.” 

Even if the Sierra Club wins the court case, construc- 
tion on the reactor will likely be nearly completed. The group 
is hoping this case will set a precedent so that future gov- 
ernments can’t exempt nuclear reactors from environmen- 
tal assessment. 


Turkey: Recipe for Disaster 

The most recent negotiations are over a Canadian bid 
for a reactor in Turkey - to be built in one of the world’s 
most earthquake-prone regions. Financing for this deal is 


The Communications, Energy and Paperworkers Union wants to help you 
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2, quit; 
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Time to do something WÒ 


Call us to talk about 


You have a right to deal how going union can provide dignity, 
with these issues through job security and justice in your 
collective bargaining. work place. 


o 


Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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looking for another $1.5 billion loan guarantee, following of its nuclear muscle. 


the China deal. 


Recently 108 people died in an earthquake measuring 
6.2 on the Richter scale, wreaking immense damage to the 
city of Adana. The city is a mere 200 km from Akkuyu 


Bay, the site of the proposed reactor. 

Dr. Karl Buckthought, a pro-nuclear 
seismologist, was one of the most vocal 
scientists in denouncing the project, say- 
ing that there's no safe place to put a nu- 
clear reactor in Turkey. While many sci- 
entists have OKed the site, putting a nu- 
clear reactor in such a volatile seismic re- 
gion is a chance he does not recommend 
taking, considering the poor quality of 
construction materials and building stand- 
ards in Turkey. 

In addition, Turkey has been in- 
volved in a significant conflict with 
Greece over the island of Cyprus, a stone's 
throw away from Akkuyu Bay. Cyprus 
has been divided since 1974, when Tur- 
key invaded and occupied one-third of the 
island, following a coup engineered by the 
military junta in Greece at the time. 

Turkey has an abysmal human rights 
record in keeping with other CANDU 
owners, and despite some 50 years of os- 
tensible democracy, the security forces 


The Canadian government has repeatedly denied re- 


Basically nothing is 
allowed to stand in 
the way of selling 
CANDU reactors 
abroad - not the 
financial risks of 
these kinds of loans, 
not the human 
rights 
considerations, not 
nuclear 
proliferation and 
certainly not 
environmental 
regulation or 


sponsibility for providing the Indian government with the 
know-how to build these lethal toys, but up until recently, 
continued to maintain technicians for supposed safety and 


maintenance purposes. 

But growing evidence has shown that 
technology learned from building and 
maintaining CANDUS was applied by 
Indian scientists and technicians to build 
the bombs. 

*Civilian and military nuclear pro- 
grams cannot be separated," says Kristen 
Ostling, National Coordinator of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Phaseout. 
“Canada bears special responsibility for 
the current nuclear escalation between 
India and Pakistan. Canada launched the 
nuclear programs of both countries by 
exporting reactors to them. Canadians 
should encourage the Prime Minister to 
end Canada's hypocritical and dangerous 
nuclear exports policy." 


CAN DON'T 

The CANDU nuclear reactor emits 
some of the deadliest radioactive waste 
on the planet, most of which will still be 
around thousands of lifetimes after we are 


continue to dominate politics. There are 
high numbers of extra-judicial killings. In 
1994 the UN reported more allegations 
of disappearances in Turkey than any other country. 

There has been a great deal of protest to the proposed 
nuclear reactor from Turkish minorities and the country’s 
neighbours. They are the ones who will have to live with 
the environmental damage, possible weapons proliferation 
in the Mediterranean, rising tension with the Greeks, and 
the possibility of a Chernobyl sequel. 


Indian and Pakistani Proliferation 

All the dishonest dealing, environmental degradation 
and misuse of public funding aside, the security risks in- 
volved with building more nuclear reactors in a conflict- 
filled world are numerous. 

Recent nuclear testing conducted by both India and 
Pakistan was clear evidence of the proliferation risk posed 
by CANDU technology. 

In 1956, the first Canadian CIRUS (Canada-India- 
Reactor-United-States) reactor was sold to India for “peace- 
ful” purposes. That did not turn out to be the case, as was 
clearly demonstrated for the world in May, when India tested 
five nuclear bombs in the Rajasthan desert, as a public show 
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Canadian law. 


all gone. The sale of these reactors is 
achieved in a dishonest, irresponsible, 
undemocratic fashion. The Chrétien gov- 
ernment will sell them to thug governments, without regard 
for human rights. CANDUs produce fuel for nuclear bombs; 
their mere existence puts the lives of millions at risk. 

The history of CANDU exports is not a pretty one for 
Canadians,” says May. “And, basically nothing is allowed 
to stand in the way of selling CANDU reactors abroad - 
not the financial risks of these kinds of loans, not the hu- 
man rights considerations, not nuclear proliferation and 
certainly not environmental regulation or Canadian law.” 

The federal government can’t continue to pull the wool 
over our eyes. CANDU sales are a crying shame. 


Sumita Dixit is a researcher at the Campaign for Nuclear 
Phaseout (CNP). CNP is a non-profit alliance of safe-en- 
ergy and environmental groups from across the country 
founded in 1989. It is dedicated to the phaseout of nuclear 
power in favour of safer, cleaner energy alternatives. With 
a solid base of support from close to 300 endorsing or- 
ganizations, CNP has carried out an extensive educational 
campaign. For further information contact (613) 789-3634 
or visit our web site at www.cnp.ca 
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n May 22 about 100 workers 

struck the Han Young tractor- 

trailer chassis plant in Tijuana, 
Mexico due to management’s refusal 
to negotiate a new contract. The Han 
Young workers’ strike followed five 
months of delaying tactics and a long, 
drawn out struggle against both man- 
agement and the Mexican authorities 
to certify an independent union at the 
plant. The plant produces tractor- 
trailer chassis exclusively for trucks 
sold in North America by the South Ko- 
rean transnational Hyundai. 

Han Young management and the 
Mexican government want to crush the 
union because of the historic precedent 
it has set against a system of “protec- 
tion contracts” within the infamous 
Maquiladora Zone along the U.S.- 
Mexican border. Corporations located 
there greatly benefit from this system 
by paying government-linked unions to 
keep the workers in line. Workers em- 
ployed in these plants often never even 
know that they're even members of one 
of these yellow unions. Han Young 
management and the Mexican govern- 

ment also realize that if the workers 
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(s workers win their strike in Mexico, it 
a precedent in the Maquiladora Zone. 


HAN YOUNG DE CONTRATO Wi 
uu s 


remm All Odds 
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win this strike, it will set yet another 
precedent in the Maquiladora Zone 
where about one million people work 
for very low wages and endure harshly 
exploitative conditions in some 3,000 
plants. 

The strike has attracted interna- 
tional attention, including support from 
Hyundai workers in South Korea. It 
even became a major focal point ofthe 
debate in the U.S. Congress last No- 
vember when U.S. President Bill 
Clinton made his failed attempt to get 
"fast track" authority to negotiate the 
expansion of NAFTA. Such authority 
would have let him put an expanded 
NAFTA treaty to a vote without Con- 
gress making amendments to it. 

The Mexican government would 
like to see this labour struggle crushed 
before Clinton makes his next attempt 
to get “fast track” authority later this 
year. Mexico's government knows this 
dispute highlights the failure of 
NAFTA to protect basic labour rights 
in Mexico. 

The Han Young workers are not 
receiving any strike pay. They are re- 
lying solely upon money raised by their 
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supporters to sustain their strike. 

Efforts are under way across 
North America to raise money to win 
this critically important struggle. The 
labour movement in the U.S. and 
Canada cannot stand on the sidelines. 
Everything possible must be done to 
ensure the workers prevail. 

Support for Han Young workers 
should be sent to the Support Commit- 
tee for Maquiladora Workers in San 
Diego, California. It has established a 
Han Young Strike Family Solidarity 
Fund. Cheques should be payable to 
the Support Committee for 
Maquiladora Workers and earmarked 
for *Han Young Strike." You can send 
your donation to or get more informa- 
tion from the Support Committee for 
Maquiladora Workers, Craftsman 
Hall, 3909 Center Street 4210, San 
Diego, CA 92103. Phone (619) 542- 
0826; Fax (619) 295-5879; E-mail: 
scmw@juno.com 


Bruce Allen is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of CAW Local 199 and 
of the Coalition for Justice in the 
Maquiladoras. 
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Business 
As Usual 


In the Suharto regime s dying days, Canada 
looked for more business with Indonesia. 


by 


s Indonesian dictator Suharto teetered and finally 
Ak in May, the Canadian government was one of 

the most silent on human rights, as it has been for 
more than 30 years. After Suharto’s fall from power, Prime 
Minister Jean Chrétien praised the pro-democracy move- 
ment. In the days and months leading up to it, however, 
Canadian policy was not simply to “business as usual,” but 
“more business, please.” This was especially apparent in 
efforts to accelerate mining and wheat exports. 

Secretary of State (Asia Pacific) Raymond Chan and 
Secretary of State (international financial institutions) Jim 
Peterson travelled to Indonesia in March, but apparently 
had no comment on human rights. Instead, they confined 
their representations to backing the IMF’s “reform” pro- 
gram. At home, their message struck the latest note in the 
Chrétien government’s symphony of complicity. Canadian 
companies need to do more trade with Indonesia. 

The pair took the opportunity to put their money where 
their mouth was. Chan announced a $250 million package 
that would allow Indonesia to buy Canadian wheat. Indo- 
nesia is a key overseas wheat market, buying $387 million 
worth in 1996 and coming in as the number four customer. 
This year, with the rupiah at a small fraction of its old value, 
the only way to protect that market was apparently to pro- 
vide export credit guarantees - meaning that if Indonesia 
can’t come up with the cash, the Canadian taxpayer will be 
on the hook. All this comes in addition to the Canadian 
share of the multi-billion dollar IMF bailout. 

“We used [the package] as an opportunity to highlight 
our continued participation in the region,” Chan told the 
Vancouver Sun editorial board. 

Wheat is not altogether innocuous. In essence, food 
aid from Canada, the United States and Australia in the 
form of wheat helped build the Suharto business empire. 
Indonesia is traditionally reliant on rice, a crop that it is 
self-sufficient in. Wheat is imported by PT Bogosari and 
distributed in the form of instant noodles by Indofood. Both 
companies are among the most profitable mainstays of the 
First Family’s vast business empire (worth $35 billion, ac- 
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cording to the outgoing chief economist of the Hongkong 
Bank of Canada, and twice that according to many human 
rights groups). Instant noodles have replaced more nutri- 
tious rice as the most popular Indonesian lunch, a potential 
threat to the livelihood of the ordinary Indonesian farmer. 
Indofood has even branched out into exporting its product 
overseas. 

Also included in the Canadian aid package to the 
Suharto regime: $20 million for industrial imports, $9 mil- 
lion for much-needed medical and humanitarian supplies, 
and $3 million for banking reforms. This last item is a long- 
standing Canadian concern. Certainly Indonesia’s banking 
sector is corruption-ridden and in need of change, but the 
banking reforms being pushed seem designed to favour the 
interests of international banks rather than the average In- 
donesian depositor. (On this note, consider the big invest- 
ments in Southeast Asia by the top Canadian banks, par- 
ticularly the Bank of Nova Scotia. As an aside, proposed 
mega-mergers between four of the country’s Big Five banks 
are aimed at just this sort of ability to compete in the world 
banking arena with American, Japanese, French and Ger- 
man giants.) 

Finally, the mining sector remains a key Canadian in- 
terest in Indonesia. The Bre-X fiasco momentarily chilled 
investors in the notoriously fickle mining stocks market, 
but interest in Indonesia is now returning. After all, there is 
still gold and a wealth of other minerals in the archipelago, 
even if there was none at Busang. Mining is one ofthe few 
areas where Canada is considered a world leader. Vast sums 
are raised to finance mining exploration in this country, 
most of it on the Toronto, Vancouver and Alberta Stock 
Exchanges. The Vancouver Stock Exchange is a world capi- 
tal for junior mining stocks, which make up two-thirds of 
its listed companies. Juniors are always fun for the investor 
who likes to live dangerously. Hit-and-run operations that 
find mineral deposits and then sell out to established min- 
ing giants, they run the gamut from Bre-X to Diamond 
Fields, which struck it rich on indigenous lands in Labra- 
dor. 
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For years Canadian investments in Indonesia have been 
anchored by the giant Inco nickel operation at Soroako on 
the island of Sulawesi. This mine and smelter has served in 
many ways as a partner of the Suharto regime in “develop- 
ment” in South and Central Sulawesi. This has entailed the 
destruction of the farms of the original inhabitants. 

The story is the same for other mining opera- 
tions in Indonesia, of course. The most notorious 
case in the Freeport McMoRan operation in West 
Papua, a partner of the Indonesian military in sup- 
pressing the rights of indigenous peoples. Bre-X 
seemed set to do the same when its investment was 
bought by Freeport (Indonesia’s largest taxpayer) 
and Bob Hasan (a timber tycoon, Suharto’s golf 
buddy, and briefly Indonesia’s minister of trade and 
industry). Before it became a watchword for min- 
ing fraud, Busang was the name of an indigenous 
Dayak nation in East Kalimantan. In the hands of 
Freeport and Hasan (logger of vast areas once in- 
habited by the Dayak), the local people seemed un- 
likely to have benefitted. 

In February, Indonesia’s mines minister an- 
nounced a new round of 38 mining concessions un- 
der rules more favourable to foreign miners - al- 
though Indonesian minority partners are still required to 
obtain concessions. The investors and sites were carefully 
screened to avoid a repeat of the Bre-X fiasco. Fifteen of 
the contracts went to Canadian firms. As in the past, they 
tend to threaten the lands and livelihood of indigenous peo- 
ples in such areas as West Papua, Sulawesi and Kalimantan. 

Among the recent news from Canadian mining com- 
panies in Indonesia: 

* Indo Metals Ltd. of Vancouver, under a deal with Inco, is 
engaged in a $2 million exploration project in the Molucca 
islands of eastern Indonesia, despite the protests of local 
environmental groups. 

* Iriana Resources Corp. of Vancouver is devoted to explo- 
ration in West Papua, which the Suharto regime calls Irian 
Jaya. It gained a 95 percent interest in a 14,640-hectare 
new nickel-cobalt concession in Sentani, plus existing in- 
terests in five other concessions totalling 3.9 million hec- 
tares. 

* Toronto-based Mispec Resources Inc. recently announced 
estimated gold reserves of 630,000 ounces at its conces- 
sion in Cilubang, West Java. 

* Scorpion Minerals Inc., also of Toronto, announced prom- 
ising diamond discoveries in Southeast Kalimantan, along 
with a high gold to copper ratio in a geological region simi- 
lar to the huge Ok Tedi mine in Papua New Guinea. 

* Antares Mining and Exploration of Toronto, through its 
subsidiary Coleville Resources, reported that one of its 
minority-owned properties in Sumatra had estimated gold 
reserves of 950,000 ounces. Coleville is in the process of 


being listed on the Alberta Stock Exchange, and has inter- 
ests in three more zones in Sumatra plus one in Venezuela. 
* International Dunlap Minerals Corp., which already holds 
one property in war-torn Aceh and two in Flores (one of 
them over a million hectares in extent), was one of the win- 


ners in the recent contract-awarding, a 140,000-hectare 
concession in Southeast Kalimantan. 

* Edmonton’s Mindoro Resources Ltd., a well-financed 
company exploring for gold throughout Southeast Asia (In- 
donesia, Burma and the Philippines), announced in May 
that it had struck a high-potential gold deposit in Tiras, 
Sumatra. 

* Robert Friedland’s Indochina Goldfields and many oth- 
ers continue to explore, with the bill being paid by inves- 
tors back in Canada. The capital for mining exploration 
companies is raised on Canadian stock exchanges from a 
wide range of investors, including union pension funds and 
other stocks where the individual investor is entirely in the 
dark about what their money is going to support. 

And there are many more companies involved in this 
lower-profile gold rush. The Vancouver Stock Exchange 
alone lists 61 junior mining companies involved in Indone- 
sia. As the memories of Bre-X recede, the Canadian corpo- 
rate stake in Indonesia seems set to rise. With it will rise the 
threat to the indigenous peoples in areas affected by the 
vast mining concessions owned by these companies and their 
Indonesian joint-venture partners. Even when no gold or 
other minerals are discovered, the inroads of exploration 
often bring the Indonesian armed forces in their path. 


David Webster is a graduate student in history at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia who has been active for ten 
years in the Canadian support movement for East Timor 
and Indonesia. 
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Special military units beating peaceful protesters. 


Indonesia in Crisis 


Washington s blood money has propped up the military 
dictatorship for 33 years. 


by Asad Ismi 
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The sniper’s bullet ripped through Hafidhin Royan’s head, 
killing him instantly. Elang Mulya was shot in the chest 
and Hery Hartanto in the back. Henriawan was running 
when bullets hit his back and neck. He was able to reach a 
flag pole in the centre of the campus before 
dying. The four students were among six 
killed by Indonesian security forces at 
Trisakti University in Jakarta on May 12. 
The killings ignited massive riots which 
caused 1,200 deaths and led to the resigna- 
tion of General Suharto, Asia’s longest serv- 
ing, most brutal and corrupt dictator. Suharto 
ruled Indonesia for 33 years. 

Police were blamed for the shootings but 
police officials have denied issuing live am- 
munition. Several Indonesian sources suspect 
the U.S.-trained Indonesian Army Special 
Forces called KOPASSUS Red Berets, of be- 
ing behind the murders because of the skill 
required to carry them out. According to 
Marzuki Darusman of the official National 
Commission on Human Rights, “This was 
not an unfortunate action. The high degree 
of skill ... and sophisticated weaponry indi- 
cates only certain units which have that." A 
Western diplomat added: *It was not a sud- 
den burst of fire. It was slow, deliberate fire 
for over an hour.... You're talking about tar- 
geting - that accounts for the high number of 
kills for the number of wounded." Almost all of those killed 
and wounded were shot in the chest, neck, head or back, 
indicating that the shootings were not random. 


Trained Killers 

Amnesty International holds KOPASSUS “responsi- 
ble for some ofthe worst [human rights] violations in Indo- 
nesia's history." According to journalist Allan Nairn, 
KOPASSUS is “legendary for specializing in torture, dis- 
appearances and night raids on civilian homes.” In Jakarta, 
the unit was used to contain street demonstrations since 
March. 

KOPASSUS has been the main recipient of special U.S. 
training. Pentagon documents reveal that 20 of the 28 joint 
U.S.-Indonesian Army/Air Force exercises carried out since 
1992 have involved KOPASSUS. U.S. exercises for 
KOPASSUS have included Sniper Level II, Advanced 
Sniper Techniques, Close Quarters Combat, Psychological 
Operations, Special Air Ops, and Air Assaults. From July 
1996 to late 1997, there were eight KOPASSUS exercises. 

The U.S. emphasis on KOPASSUS appears to be part 
of an effort to build it up. In 1997, with U.S. support, 
KOPASSUS was expanded from 3,000 to 4,800 men. This 
was done “with an eye on potential domestic instability,” 


according to Colonel John Haseman, former U.S. Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA) attaché in Jakarta. 


In January 1998, William Cohen, U.S. Secretary of 


Defense, praised the “very impressive...discipline” of 


The late president Sukarno’s daughter, Megawati, addressing a 
1987 PDI rally in Jakarta. 


KOPASSUS and during his visit to Jakarta the same month, 
refused to advocate restraint for the armed forces. “I am 
not going to give him [Suharto] guidance in terms of what 
he should or should not do in terms of maintaining control 
of his country,” Cohen said. Indonesian officials stated that 
they took Cohen’s visit as a “green light” to crack down on 
dissent. 

In a March 18, 1998 letter to President Clinton, 
Megawati Sukarnoputri, Indonesia’s leading dissident, 
pointed out that “military training from the United States 
directly undermines the democratic movement in Indone- 
sia.” She asked: “In view of the fact that Indonesia has no 
significant external security threats ... who in the view of 
the U.S. government is the target or enemy for this special- 
ized training?” 

Street demonstrations were the only way for the Indo- 
nesian people to express their democratic aspirations and it 
was government policy to meet such protests with force. In 
this context, according to Sukarnoputri, “Psy Ops, urban 
terrain training, and sniper training all play a key role in 
suppressing the people.” 

Sukarnoputri also mentioned that the U.S. military 
training was “secret.” In 1992, the U.S. Congress banned 
funding for the training of the Indonesian Armed Forces 
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(ABRI) under the International Military Education and sive moment." The killing began with the advice of “U.S. 
Training Program (IMET). But unknown to Congress, the government agents,” teams of whom “were on the job 
Pentagon circumvented the ban and continued the training through all of it.” Former CIA operative Ralph McGehee, 
under the Joint Combined Exchange Training Program who was involved with the Indonesian operation, called the 
(JCET), which *dwarfs IMET in size and scope." When 
Allan Nairn exposed the JCET program in March, many 
Congress members were outraged. On May 8, the Pen- 
tagon suspended the exercises to forestall the cancella- 
tion of JCET by Congress. 


Death List 

The U.S. has backed ABRI’s rule-by-massacre for 
33 years. This help has included military aid and train- 
ing as well as diplomatic and intelligence support. As 
the head of the Army Strategic Command (KOSTRAD), 
Suharto came to power in a military coup in October 
1965. He overthrew Sukarno (Megawati’s father), the 
elected founder of independent Indonesia, and massacred 
up to a million people in six months. The New York Times 
called this “one of the most savage mass slaughters in 
modern political history.” The U.S. trained and armed the coup and massacre “a CIA operation.” According to him, a 
military and provided it with the names of 5,000 supposed secret CIA study declared the operation a success and rec- 
Communists. These people were hunted down and killed ommended it as a model for future interventions. 
by the army. Robert Martens, a former member of the U.S. The massacre was aimed at eliminating the Indone- 
Embassy in Jakarta, remarked in 1990: “It really was a big sian Communist Party (PKT) which had three million mem- 
help to the army. They probably killed a lot of people andI bers and was in a coalition government with Sukarno. The 
probably have a lot of blood on my hands, but that’s notall U.S. also wanted to get rid of Sukarno due to the independ- 
bad. There's a time when you have to strike hard at a deci- ent, nationalist nature of his regime. The CIA had launched 
an unsuccessful military coup against the Indone- 
sian president in 1958. In April 1962, according 
to a CIA memo, U.S. President Kennedy and Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Harold Macmillan met and 
“agreed to liquidate President Sukarno, depend- 
ing on the situation and available opportunities.” 
The CIA officer who wrote the memo, noted: “‘it 
is not clear to me whether murder or overthrow is 
intended by the word liquidate.” 

In 1975, the Indonesian Army invaded East 
Timor killing 200,000 Timorese out of a popula- 
tion of 600,000 - the greatest genocide (on a per 
capita basis) since that carried out by Hitler. The 
U.S. approved the invasion and prevented the U.N. 
Security Council from acting. 

Between 1983 and 1985, an estimated 3,500 
to 4,500 people were murdered by army death 
squads in all of Indonesia. By 1991, up to 5,000 
people had been killed or disappeared in Aceh 
province alone. 

In November of that year, Indonesian forces 
gunned down 270 peaceful demonstrators in Dili, 
the capital of East Timor. Following this, the U.S. 
helped ABRI with “damage control” and assured 
Habibie and Suharto displaying similar interests. it that Washington did “not believe that friends 
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should abandon friends in times of adversity.” 

The U.S. supported Suharto till the end, and today 
continues to back the Indonesian Army’s murderous reign. 
Washington now hopes for a political arrangement domi- 
nated by the armed forces led by General Wiranto who is 
also the Defense Minister. The snipers who killed the six 
students were under Wiranto’s command. The general threat- 
ened the students dem- 
onstrating against 
Suharto with a 
“Tiananmen.” Under 
Wiranto, the ABRI in- 
telligence unit, BIA 
(which coordinates 
daily with the U.S. 
DIA) is responsible for 
the disappearance of 
more than a dozen ac- 
tivists (since January), 
some of whom have 
been tortured. Yet the 
U.S. State Department 
has told opposition 
groups that ABRI 
should form the “core 
ofa new government" 
and that the opposition 
should compromise with the Army. Admiral Prueher, Chief 
of the U.S. Pacific Command, has called Wiranto, “a man 
of integrity and a true Asian patriot." As one official put it, 
“It’s simple. The U.S. is close to and loves the army." 


Oil and Gold 
Such consistent devotion to the military can be ex- 


plained by the U.S.’ economic stake in Indonesia. As one 
observer put it, *Washington's primary interest [in Indone- 
sia] is economic stability and ensuring a secure environ- 
ment for U.S. investments.” Rich in natural resources (In- 
donesia contains the world’s largest deposits of natural gas 
and its purest oil) and as the fourth most populous country 
(209 million) with a huge supply of cheap labour, Indone- 
sia has long been seen as an economic prize. One-third of 
the world’s commerce passes through its strategically im- 
portant sea lanes, including the oil that Japan, Korea and 
China depend on. 

U.S. companies have invested $9 billion (U.S.) in In- 
donesia. They include Freeport McMoRan, General Mo- 
tors, General Electric, AT&T, Unocal, Goodyear, Atlantic 
Richfield (ARCO), Mobil, DuPont, Nike, Merrill Lynch 
and McDonald's. Many U.S. companies, like other multi- 
nationals, have made deals with the Suharto family and 
other members of the military elite which dominates the 
economy. ARCO, for instance, is building a pipeline with 


Soldiers detaining a man found at large after curfew. After the 
1965 coup, approximately 1 million people were killed. In Bali 5 
percent of the population were shot, knifed, hacked or clubbed to 

death in less than 1 year. 


Suharto’s son Bambang, who owns 49 percent of the ven- 
ture. Through such agreements Suharto and his family have 
acquired assets worth $56 billion, almost half the gross 
national product. 

In turn, U.S. multinationals are free to exploit Indone- 
sians and wreck the environment with the Indonesian gov- 
ernment’s approval. Nike employs 14-year-olds at 90¢ a 
day. The right to strike 
and form unions is se- 
verely restricted and 
workers and labour ac- 
tivists have been tor- 
tured, raped and killed 
by the military. 
Freeport McMoRan, 
which operates the 
world's largest gold 
mine and third largest 
copper mine in Irian 
Jaya, has cut the top 
500 feet off Puncuk 
Jaya Mountain. 
Freeport dumps more 
than 100,000 tons of 
waste rock a day into 
mountain rivers, kill- 
ing the fish that indig- 
enous people downstream depend on for sustenance. 
Freeport has also been accused of dumping toxic waste into 
rivers. 

When the Amungme and Komoro people protested 
Freeport's actions, many of them were beaten, tortured and 
killed by ABRI. This pattern has been repeated all over 
Indonesia with local communities contesting pillage of their 
resources and pollution of their lands and water by multi- 
national mining, oil and timber companies operating with 
the Indonesian military's protection. 

According to Fortune magazine, U.S. companies in 
Indonesia (just like the U.S. government) look to ABRI for 
stability. Fortune described ABRI admirably as “this highly 
versatile, disciplined force." 

Some U.S. executives are also positive about B.J. 
Habibie, the new President, who, they think, will be good 
for American business. Habibie is a Suharto protégé and 
similarly corrupt. He runs a family corporate empire with 
its own “preferred relationships with foreign companies and 
many cross-shareholdings with ... companies controlled by 
the Suharto family." A U.S. corporate consultant said about 
Habibie: *He's tight with Boeing, he's tight with General 


Electric." 


Asad Ismi is the representative for School of the Americas 
Watch-Canada. 
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Manifesto 


Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. The Communist 
Manifesto, Foreword by Paul M. Sweezy (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1998) 


Leo Panitch and Colin Leys (eds.). Socialist 
Register, “The Communist Manifesto Now” 
(London, New York, Halifax: Merlin Press, 
Monthly Review and Fernwood Publishing, 
1998) 


reviewed by Joe Roberts 

For the past year there has been a publishing 
and reviewing frenzy of attention to the 150th anni- 
versary of the Communist Manifesto. One of the 
more bizarre features of this celebration is the rec- 
ognition coming from some business and political 
establishment figures. The elite New Yorker maga- 
zine published an article last year by its columnist 
John Cassidy on “Why Karl Marx Was Right” 
which loosed a deluge of “fashionable” acknowl- 
edgement that the Manifesto has much of continu- 
ing relevance to say about the nature of capitalism. 
As former Nation editor Alex Cockburn pointed 
out, however, “both the neoliberal New Yorker and 
the conservative Times Literary Supplement have 
praised Marx for his perspicacity and overall up- 
to-dateness in seeing which way capitalism was 
headed, while saying that where he truly messed up 
was in his revolutionary politics.” 

But if some intend to domesticate the Mani- 
festo as a perceptive relic of past genius now out- 
moded, serious readers will reject such an interpre- 
tation. Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels (at ages 30 
and 28) supplied a pithy, evocative and galvanizing 
critique of the new social and economic order burst- 
ing forth on the world in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. It was an era of rapid and compre- 
hensive change sweeping away much of the secu- 
rity Europeans had known. The new order was glo- 
bal in its impact as our present society now under- 
stands. In short, it was a period not unlike our own 


when the victories of the 1950s, 60s and 70s, the era of 
supposed “end of ideology,” are being wiped away under 
the ideology of supposedly inevitable “globalization.” 

On the eve of the 1848 revolutions that swept Europe, 
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The cover of the first edition of the Communist Manifesto, 
published anonymously, in German, in 1848. 
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the Manifesto was written for a tiny organization of work- 
ing men and women in the German language that most of 
the world could not read. Yet the work became universal in 
its appeal, not, as the modern “bourgeois” reviewers would 
have it, simply because of the accuracy of its characteriza- 
tion of dynamic capitalism and recognition of its 
universalizing effect, but precisely because of the political 
vision it provided of an alternative future that would achieve 
justice for the overwhelming majority of humanity. 

The Manifesto certainly provided no blueprint for a 
socialist transition. It did not even proclaim a communist 
party to lead the 1848 revolutions. What it supplied was a 
dramatic and compelling call to all oppressed people to join 
the effort to replace a capitalist system. As the Manifesto 
demonstrated, capitalism, once a liberating force against 
the oppressive restraints of feudalism, had become domi- 
nantly exploitive. Capitalism could no longer deliver the 
liberty and liberation for all in society despite continuing to 
invoke such moral claims. That is the message of the Mani- 
festo that continues to this day to inspire people throughout 
the world. 

The whole world is nearly as familiar with the Mani- 
festo as with the Christian Bible and the Koran. Many 
Briarpatch readers are familiar with this famous declara- 
tion. My own copy was issued in 1949 by the British La- 
bour Party with a long historical introduction by Party Presi- 
dent Harold Laski. 

But if you have put off reading it, publishers now pro- 


Stalled but 
not Dead. 


The MAX. will crush 
our social, political 
and economic rights. 


_ Let's stop it - now! 


vide several new editions. The one published by Monthly 
Review Press has an attractive 1933 typeface, a brief intro- 
duction by the eminent Marxist economist Paul Sweezy as 
well as his 1952 translation of Engels’ “Principles of Com- 
munism" and a fine critical commentary by the York Uni- 
versity political theorist Ellen Meiksins Wood. 

A second version is included in the 1998 annual So- 
cialist Register, entirely devoted to *The Communist Mani- 
festo Now." Besides reprinting the Manifesto, this volume 
has numerous articles attesting to the continuing relevance 
ofthe declaration. Sheila Rowbotham addresses a catalogue 
of “ought to have includeds" under the title “Dear Dr. Marx: 
A Letter from a Socialist Feminist." Leo Panitch and Colin 
Leys’ article, “The Political Legacy ofthe Manifesto,” takes 
on what is enduring and what is time bound and wrong in 
the Manifesto. Sam Ginden of the Canadian Auto Workers 
talks about “Socialism with Sober Senses: Developing 
Workers’ Capacities.” John Bellamy Foster demonstrates 
Marx’s understanding of capitalism’s threat to the environ- 
ment in “The Communist Manifesto and the Environment.” 
These and other articles demonstrate the currency as well 
as fallibility and incompleteness of the Manifesto. The Com- 
munist Manifesto is foundational for the wisdom of all who 
are literate and progressive. 


Joe Roberts is a retired teacher. 
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Dismantling Democracy: 

The Multilateral Agreement on 
Investment (MAD) and its Impact 
edited by Andrew Jackson & 
Matthew Sanger 

co-published by Canadian Centre 
for Policy Alternatives and James 
Lorimer & Company Ltd., 1998, 
$19.95. 


reviewed by Erin Weir 
Most Briarpatch readers are al- 
ready aware that the MAI treaty lays 
out rules to govern investment and 
would radically impair the state’s 
ability to govern in the best inter- 
ests of its citizens. The MAI is far 
from dead, even though official ne- 
gotiations have been put on hold, as 
Adriane Paavo explained in a pre- 
vious issue of Briarpatch. 
Dismantling Democracy is a 
definitive book on the MAI. It is a 
collection of essays written by a di- 
verse group of Canadian experts. It 
contains detailed analyses of how the 
MAI would affect First Nations, la- 
bour and human rights, the natural 
environment, Canadian culture, pub- 
lic and social services, provincial 
and municipal governments and tel- 
ecommunications. It also examines 
the MAI in relation to developing 
countries, foreign direct investment 
and the world economy. 
Dismantling Democracy contains 
several bomb shells regarding the 
MAT's dispute-settling mechanism and 
its definition of expropriation. Steven 
Shrybman exposes the rules and crite- 
ria that would be employed under the 
MAI’s much vaunted investor-state 
dispute resolution section. The MAI 
says that, if an agreement is not reached 
between the state and an investor, the 
investor may appeal for binding arbi- 
tration under the adjudication regimes 
established by the World Bank, the 
United Nations or the International 
Chamber of Commerce (ICC). 
In his piece about the MAI and 
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the provinces, Ian Robinson pulls away 
the cloud of uncertainty regarding the 
MAT's use of the word “expropriation.” 
The MAI prohibits “expropriation” of 
a foreign investor’s property unless it 
is (a) in the public interest, (b) “non- 
discriminatory," (c) in accordance with 
due process of law, and (d) is accom- 
panied by payment of prompt, adequate 
and effective compensation. Funk & 
Wagnalls Standard College Diction- 
ary (Canadian Edition) defines “ex- 


| The MAZ- will crush 
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propriate” as “to take or transfer prop- 
erty from an owner, especially for pub- 
lic use by right or eminent domain.” 
By contrast, the MAI’s definition 
would include “any measure that would 
have the same effect” as direct expro- 
priation. Broadly interpreted, this 
would mean virtually any government 
regulation that could potentially cost 
an investor money (i.e. property). 
According to the MAI, a tax 
measure would not be considered ex- 
propriation “if it was in force and was 
transparent when the investment was 
undertaken.” By implication, if a tax 
was not in force and transparent when 
the investment was made, it would be 


considered expropriation. Therefore, a 
government could not introduce new or 
even maintain existing regulations, or 
create new tax measures, after the MAI 
was implemented without being able to 
convince the arbitration regimes that 
they are “in the public interest.” Even 
if a government could do so, it would 
still be required to pay compensation. 

Anti-MAI activists have been ac- 
cused, even by such moderate entities 
as the Saskatchewan Department of 
Intergovernmental Affairs, of “inter- 
preting the MAI in the worst possi- 
ble light." When critics ofthe MAI 
produce examples of how corpora- 
tions could employ the agreement to 
further their own interests at the ex- 
pense of nations, workers and the 
environment, they are often told that 
*no arbitration panel would ever 
allow that." Given that corporations 
can sue for compensation from gov- 
ernments under the rules established 
by the ICC, an organization control- 
led by corporations, one must as- 
sume that the MAI will be inter- 
preted in favour of corporations and 
against governments, unions and en- 
vironmentalists. All of this runs con- 
trary to the Department of Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs’ assertion that, 
had the MAI been in effect during 
the 1970s, the Blakeney government 
could still have nationalized the pot- 
ash mines. 

My only serious criticism of the 
book is that many of the same argu- 
ments are made over and over again. 
This is not surprising given that it is a 
collection of essays written by differ- 
ent people. On the whole, Dismantling 
Democracy is an interesting and well- 
written account of how the MAI would 
render governments impotent and 
would act, as Richard Gwyn of the 
Toronto Star writes, as “a charter of 
rights for absentee landlords." 


Erin Weir is a member of the Regina 
Coalition Against the MAI. 
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Open Veins of Latin America: 

Five Centuries of the Pillage 

ofa Continent 

by Eduardo Galeano 

with a new Foreword by 

Isabel Allende 

Monthly Review Press, 122 West 27th Street, 
New York, NY 10001, 1998, U.S.$18.00. 


reviewed by George Manz 

Twenty-five years after Open Veins of Latin 
America was published in English, Eduardo 

Galeano's classic book has risen from the ashes of 
Latin America like a phoenix. 

Galeano wrote this book, his first, in only three 
months, at night after work. This book, which 
showed his ability as a storywriter and literary gen- 
ius, launched the author into stardom around the 
world, but nowhere as much as throughout Latin 
America. 

Galeano wants ordinary people to change the 
world. But in order for them to do that, “the first 
condition for changing reality is to understand it." 
Galeano understands it very well and has a unique 
way of explaining that reality to his readers. 

But this book was not universally loved. It was 
banned by the dictatorships in Uruguay and Chile, 
and Galeano was forced into exile numerous times 
for writing the truth. It was this truth which helped 
empower masses of people throughout South and 
Central America to stand up for their rights. 

He begins by documenting the history of Latin America, 
from the decimation and forced labour of the Indians and 
the slavery of Blacks, to the Mexican and Cuban revolu- 
tions. He describes the colonialism by Spain, Portugal and 
England and its replacement by present-day American and 
other imperialisms. 

His ability to describe the rise and fall of Latin Ameri- 
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can governments, such as military coups in Brazil and Gua- 
temala are complemented by his insights of the effects of 
transnational corporations such as Standard Oil, Anaconda, 
Kennecott, and United Fruit. 

One of the reasons | appreciate this book so much are 
little known anecdotes that will remain in your memory for 
years after you read this book. Facts like Haiti “has more 
foot-washers than shoeshiners: little boys who, for a penny, 
will wash the feet of customers lacking shoes to shine.” Or 
how about this one: “The fodder consumed by Mexican 
cattle contains more protein than the diet of campesinos 
who tend them. The meat of these cattle is destined for a 
few privileged mouths within the country and above all for 
the international market.” 

Things haven’t changed that much in Latin America 
over the last 25 years. Sure, most dictatorships have been 
replaced, but the people are no better off under the newly- 
elected “democratic” governments who take their marching 
orders from the boardrooms of transnational corporations. 


George Manz is the Briapatch managing editor. 
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Where Have All the Flowers Gone: 
The Songs of Pete Seeger 

(Volume 1 and 2) 

Appleseed Records, PO Box 2593, 
West Chester, PA 19380, phone (610) 
701-5755; Fax (610) 701-9599, E- 
mail: FOLKRADICL@aol.com; 
www.Appleseedrec.com; 1998. 


reviewed by 
Norm Walker 
There is much that 
needs to be said about 
this two CD collection 
of mostly songs. There 
is also much to say 
about the remarkable 
list of musicians, sing- 
ers, songwriters and art- 
ists that chose to be part 
ofthis tribute to perhaps 
one of the most inspira- 
tional folk music figures 
of this century. And 
there is even more to be 
said about Pete Seeger 
himself - his life story, 
his life's work in folk 
music, his politics, and 
the many reasons that 
make him more than worthy and de- 
serving of this, the greatest of honours 
- peer appreciation and respect. Al- 
though time and space are limited here, 
a few points need to be touched upon 
to talk about this collection and about 
the world's best known folk music trou- 
badour. 
The name Pete Seeger may not be 
a household name to everyone in North 
America but, whether you know it or 
not, he has been a part of your life 
through much of the music you have 
listened to for the past 50 years or so. 
You may know of him directly as one 
of the Weavers, or from songs like 
“Where Have All the Flowers Gone,” 
“If I Had a Hammer" or “Turn, Turn, 
Turn." You may not be aware of the 
enormous effect and influence he has 
had on five decades of political activ- 


ists, audiences, artists, singers, song- 
writers, and performers of all kinds. 
It should not be surprising then 
that a few dozen of the best artists in 
the music business would eventually be 
brought together to pay tribute to the 
man who helped shape each of their 
lives, their outlooks and their musical 


Where Have All the Flowers Gone 
The Songs of Pete Seeger 


and/or artistic directions. Many trib- 
ute albums happen post-mortem. Not 
so here. Pete Seeger is alive and kick- 
ing (although not kicking as high as he 
used to). All of the material here was 
either written, co-written, adapted or 
in some way “folk processed” by Pete 
Seeger himself. 

The very well known participants 
here like Jackson Browne, Judy 
Collins, Bonnie Raite, Bruce 
Cockburn, Bruce Springsteen and Do- 
novan, to name only a few, are what 
immediately catches one’s attention. 
Other names more familiar to folk and 
acoustic music circles are no less pro- 
fessional in their presentations, perhaps 
only less familiar sounding at first. All 
of the participants here are themselves 
highly respected for their own artistic, 
professional and personal integrity. 


4 BONNIE RAITT 
9e. ANI DIFRANCO 
INDIGO GIRLS 
JUDY COLLINS 
ROGER McGUINN 
BRUCE COCKBURN 
BILLY BRAGG 
HOLLY NEAR 
RICHIE HAVENS 
TOM PAXTON 
NANCI GRIFFITH 
TIM ROBBINS 


AMD MANY OTHER OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 


(Pete Seeger puts in a couple of ap- 
pearances as well - once with the Weav- 
ers from a 1980 reunion and once ina 
1996 session.) 

With such a collection of varied 
artists, you would not be surprised or 
disappointed to find a broad range of 
individualistic stylistic interpretations 
of these songs 
from Pete’s life- 
time of music. 
And so each art- 
ist applies a gen- 
erous part of him- 
self or herself to 
create an impres- 


; i sive tapestry trib- 
Featuring Al New Recordings D ute. There is no 
A Sane : Ase bes i. hollow fluff here. 


There is content, 
depth, meaning, 
history, and hope. 
And of course 
there is music 
from some of the 
best creative 
heads, hands and 
mouths any- 
where. The two 
liner note booklets 
are great too - fascinating and informa- 
tive. 


DONOVAN 


One of Pete Seeger's concert 
trademarks was to sing songs and to 
get audiences to sing along. He would 
do what he called “lining it out," talk- 
ingouta line and then having the audi- 
ence sing out after each line. This ina 
nutshell is Pete's life. He empowered 
people to sing for themselves. He'd just 
show the way. He sang us to unionize, 
to fight against injustice, to fight for 
peace, for a clean environment, and for 
hope for the future. The only differ- 
ence here is that he has lined out the 
songs and others have taken up the 
singing after him. 


Norm Walker is an electrician, musi- 
cian, songwriter, and long-time folk 
music enthusiast. 
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The Poetry of Randy Lundy 


Wolf 


he's standing quietly 

on the sidewalk 

outside the Commodore 

as you step into the afternoon 
after gorging yourself at the buffet 


you remember when 

he used to stand outside the bar 
and open the door for drunks 
hoping for a quarter or two 
sometimes you'd help him out 


normally you'd say hi 

stop and ask about the family 

he's always so proud 

ofthe kids and the grandchildren 
but today you have no change 

and some woman is giving him hell 
she's seen him smoking 

and yet here he is 

panhandling on the corner 


you pass by with lowered eyes 
hoping he doesn't see you 
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Rob 


you're in the alley having a smoke 


he sidles up cautiously 

half a pack of green wieners 
protrude from his jeans pocket 
bags filled with cans and bottles 
hang from each bony hand 


you offer a smoke 

he relaxes a bit 

talks about his concerns 
kids surfing the net 
learning to build bombs 
hole in the ozone 


"gotta wears long sleeves 
even in this heat" 


it all has something to do with 
people who throw out food 
cans and bottles 

instead of recycling 


"just like throwin' away money 
what a crazy world" 


he butts his smoke 
and with a thanks 
he's on his way 

lotta ground to cover 
before dinner 
well-boiled wieners 
and yesterday's paper 


Anne 


she sits down across from you 
demands that you buy her a beer 
you tell her you're broke 

you're a fuckin' liar 

and she tells you so 


you go to the bathroom 
come back with a story 

5 bucks found on the floor 
you order a couple of drafts 
she introduces you to friends 


when the drafts are gone 

you find yourself on the street 
you help her search garbage cans 
for plastic bags 

you follow her 

down an alley 

through an unlocked door 

down a dimly lit hallway 

past a man asleep on a cot 

she empties the freezer of meat 
the bags are heavy and cold 


back at the Barrie 

you peddle sausage and ground 
beef 

but no one is buying today 

the manager threatens to call the 
cops 


back on the street 

you follow her with your eyes 
watch her shrink into the distance 
balanced by a bag in either hand 
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UP IN SMOKE 
“What I’m afraid of is that we’re going to push the 
price [of cigarettes] up so high we’re going to push 
these kids onto marijuana.” 
- Orrin Hatch, 
U.S. Senate Judiciary Chairman, warning that an 
anti-tobacco proposal before the Senate could push 
up the price of a pack of cigarettes above US$5.00. 
Does the Senator think the price of 25 joints of pot 
only cost $5.00? The right-wing, pro-tobacco 
Republican Senator from Utah believes that 
“marijuana is easier to get than cigarettes.” Next 
he'll advocate providing free cigarettes to school 
children in order to cut marijuana use! 


SO NOW IT’S HEALTHY? 
[MMT is] “a substance that threatens the health of 
millions of Canadians, particularly our children.” 
- Jean Chrétien, 
leader of the opposition, in a 1991 letter to Tory 
government ministers Don Mazankowski and Perrin 
Beatty. In 1998 the Chrétien government withdrew its 
ban on MMT. 


NO SUPPORT? 
“The fundamental problem for the aerospace industry in 
Canada is exactly that we lack [government support] 
programs.” 
- Laurent Beaudoin, 
Chairperson and CEO of Bombardier Inc. The 
corporation has 
received $312 
million in 
federal R & D 
loans since 
1986 and has 
repaid only $16 
million, or 
about 5 percent 
of the loans. 
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PLAGUES & LOCUSTS 


“I would warn Orlando that you're right in the way of 
some serious hurricanes and I don't think I’d be waving 
those [Gay Days logo] flags in God’s face if I were you... 
[Homosexuality] will bring about terrorist bombs, it’ II 
bring earthquakes, tornadoes and possibly a meteor.” 
- Pat Robertson, 
religious broadcaster. Robertson told his 700 Club TV 
audience that the city of Orlando, Florida was taking a 
big risk to sponsor the recent Gay Days festival. 


NOT MADONNA 
“I think they had a premonition that I wouldn't be 
packing the hall. I’m not Madonna.” 
- Conrad Black, 
responding to the question “why did only a handful of 
the company’s 11 outside directors show up?” for the 
annual meeting of Hollinger International Inc. in 
Chicago. Company directors include Henry Kissinger. 
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The 1998 Briarpatch Art Raffle was a huge success. Thousands of tickets were 
sold from coast to coast. We especially thank the artists listed below who 
donated their artwork for our raffle. Thanks to Larry Raynard and Joanna 
Kirsch at Focus 91 for framing and photography. Above all, we thank all the 
Briarpatch subscribers who bought and sold tickets on our behalf. 
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artist: Gerald Morton 


artist: Darren Ell 
Regina, SK Kennedy, SK 
winner: Lorne Elkin winner: Leslie Gill 
Elkwater, AB 


Moose Jaw, SK 


artist: 
Sandra Butel : 
Regina, SK 
winner: : artist: Elaine Briere 
Andrew Huculak ; P Mission, BC 
Craven, SK | EO winner: Mary MacFarlane-Sefton 
Melfort, SK 
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artist: Anne McLellan 


Regina, SK 
winner: Louise Leask 
Virden, MB 
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artist: Susan Hopkins McQuarrie 
Regina, SK 
winner: Glen & Marsha Carew 
Castlegar, BC 


artist: Mendelson Joe 
Toronto, ON 
winner: Jeff Lowe 
Winnipeg, MB 
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artist: Gary Robins 
Regina, SK 
winner: April Stevenson 
Regina, SK 


| artist: 

~ Wayne Pollock 
Francis, SK 
winner: 

Jan Noppe 
Princeton, BC 


artist: Paul Jacoby 
Saskatoon, SK 

winner: Ellen Quigley 
Saskatoon, SK 
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Portents for the Future 


NOTEBOOK 


The Saskatchewan by-election result 
boosts Romanow S stature. 


biya] SF. 


ik Saskatchewan NDP’s June 
24th by-election in Saskatoon 
Eastview is full of significant 
portents for the future. The victory con- 
firms that the NDP, under Premier 
Romanow, continues its lock on pub- 
lic confidence as the natural governing 
party of the province. (The CCF and 
NDP have held power for 39 ofthe last 
54 years). The reason for this status 
was well reflected in Romanow's strat- 
egy for the by-election. He ensured that 
the nomination went not to a party 
droid or personal loyalist, but to Judy 
Junor, the former president ofthe Sas- 
katchewan Union of Nurses and a re- 
lentless public critic ofthe government 
on health issues. With this one deft 
move, Romanow co-opted a leading 
and widely credible critic of the gov- 
ernment, placated the increasingly res- 
tive and angry labour movement, and 
calmed public fears, at least temporar- 
ily, aboutthe NDP government's health 
strategy. These fears were further 
calmed by the announcement of a ma- 
jor injection of new cash to hire 200 
additional nurses across the province. 
Junor's argument that she could do 
more as a health critic within the gov- 
ernment than the Liberal leader, her 
main opponent, could do on the oppo- 
sition benches obviously convinced 
many voters. 

This by-election was the first ma- 
jor test of how badly the Romanow 
government had been damaged by re- 
cent Crown Corporation controversies 
provoked by SaskPower CEO Jack 
Messer. In one, SaskPower had em- 
barked on what was perceived to be a 


Conway 


risky foreign adventure by purchasing 
the power company in Guyana. In the 
other, Messer had begun to play the 
natural gas market allegedly without 
the approval of either the cabinet or the 
board of directors of SaskPower. He 
lost an estimated $7 million in gas trad- 
ing, finally sold SaskPower’s natural 
gas trading company at a further loss 
of over $5 million, and was ultimately 
fired. Messer had been Romanow’s 
friend and mentor since the early days 
and on more than one occasion 
Romanow had intervened as premier 
on Messer’s behalf - first to get him 
appointed to head up SaskPower and 
later to prevent his earlier firing. 
Romanow was finally forced to sup- 
port Messer’s firing after the natural 
gas mess. 

All this may have hurt the NDP - 
the NDP’s popular vote in Eastview fell 
from 56 percent in 1995 to 45 percent 
in the by-election - but not enough to 
really threaten the party’s hold on 
power. In a way, Romanow has 
emerged perhaps stronger - he was 
loyal to a friend, not a bad quality in 
Saskatchewan, but when it became a 
clear public choice between the public 
trust and a friend’s career, Romanow 
reluctantly abandoned Messer to his 
fate. Messer’s subsequent efforts to 
take the Romanow government down 
with him and his wheedling self-justi- 
fications have contrasted markedly 
with the premier’s stoical silence on the 
matter. Both the results in Saskatoon 
Eastview and May’s public polls show- 
ing a 57 percent approval rating attest 
to Romanow’s skills as a political sur- 


vivor. 

The final message from the by- 

election confirms Romanow’s growing 
maturity as premier. He has revealed a 
political mastery that was not clear at 
the beginning of his regime. He now 
has the courage and the confidence to 
embrace critics and to welcome them 
into his caucus, something that was 
unthinkable in the past. He has weath- 
ered major crises and largely kept his 
cool in public. My own view is that his 
break with Messer was a crucial step 
in Romanow’s political maturation. 
With Messer as his main mentor and 
confidante, Romanow was indecisive, 
harsh with critics within the party, and 
punitive to those who defied him. This 
is the old style politics of “reward your 
friends and punish your enemies,” es- 
pecially in your own party, an art form 
that Messer had perfected and used in 
his management of Romanow’s move 
to the leadership and in his manage- 
ment of the 1991 election and the sub- 
sequent transfer of power. Since the 
break with Messer, Romanow is behav- 
ing much more like the self-confident 
leader of Saskatchewan’s natural gov- 
erning party and much less like the in- 
secure and indecisive product of too 
much paranoia provoked by too much 
palace intrigue. 
J.F Conway is a University of Regina 
political sociologist and the author of 
The West: The history of a region in 
Confederation published by Lorimer. 
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his special day was 
proclaimed by 
the United Nations to 


promote reading, 
writing and other 
literacy skills for 
everyone. Since 1990, 


International Literacy Year, special 
activities have been planned throughout 
the world 


Literacy Skills of Adults in Canada 
The International Adult Literacy Survey 
(IALS) released in 1995 says... We're 
number five! Canada ranked fifth out of 
seven countries surveyed — one being the 
highest ranking 
* 2 of every 5 Canadians have difficulty 
with literacy skills 
Immigrants in Canada are among the 
highest and lowest scorers 
48% of Canadians are below the 
minimum functional level (for industrial- 
ized countries!) 
Few adults acknowledge having a 
literacy problem 


Flag-Raising Ceremony 

Tuesday, September 8, 12:00 noon 

City Hall, Queen Elizabeth Court 

Join literacy staff and the Saskatchewan 
Roughriders (Gainer too) to celebrate 
International Literacy Day when officials 
from City Hall will raise the Flight for Freedom 
Flag to remind all Regina citizens of the 
importance of good literacy skills. 


Flight for Freedom Show 

Tuesday, September 8, 7:00 pm 
Theatre, Central Library 

The Flight for Freedom literacy video 
explores the quest for literacy in Canada, 
providing insight into this critical issue. 
Currently, 22% of Canadian adults have 
difficulty reading most printed material 
(IALS, 1995). Come and find out more 
about literacy in Canada! 
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Regina Public Library 


Publicly Funded Education is 
Under Attack! 


Other Literacy Week programs 
Mini-Derby for Literacy 

Thursday, September 10, 12:00 noon 
Victoria Park 

Join some Corporate Definition Derby for 
Literacy teams for a noon hour battle wits 
and wisdom. Four teams will compete for 
the title of “Mini-Derby Word Wizards”. 
Join in the fun! (Alternate location: Central 
Library Theatre) 


RPL Literacy Display 

September 1-30, Cornwall Centre 

The Cornwall Centre presents a display of 
RPL Literacy Services. Samples of tutor 
training material and special materials 
from RPL Literacy Collections are featured. 


We Need Tutors! 

Fall sessions of English as a 
Second Language tutor 
training classes begin 
September 16. Call 
777-6009 for more S 
information. aa 


University of Regina 
Students’ Union 


of Students’ 


Local 9 Canadian Federation 


The University of Regina Students’ Union asks for your support 


OCTOBER 13"-16" 


This is your chance to fight back 
in solidarity with students across 
Canada. For more information 
contact the Canadian Federation of 

Students’ Office at Rm 222 
University Centre Bldg. 
Phone (306) 586-2676 
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he attack on the public sector 
T is an attack on women. 

It's good jobs for women that 
are lost. It’s services women need 


that are cut. It’s women who are 
expected to pick up the pieces. 


Gt- CUPE’s National Women’s 
Ee. pi Conference in November will 
focus on the impact of privatization 


" JUS on women. Exposing the threat. 
Reaching out. Taking action. 

For 35 years, CUPE has been com- 

mitted to the struggle for women’s 

equality. And we've understood the 


key role of the public sector in 
advancing women's interests. 


For the past 25 years, this struggle 
has been nourished and inspired by 
the leadership, strength and solidari- 
ty of the National Action Committee 
on the Status of Women. 


Happy Birthday NAC. 


We need you now more than ever. 
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Alberta hospital workers marching for $1.75 an hour. 
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